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Daniel Withdraws 
Payroll Proposal 


The big news came out a A 
governor’s office as the legis- 
lature — finishing its seventh 
week—heard testimony on is- 
sues ranging from equal rights 
for women to outlawing of 
switchblade knives, debated on 
the butterfat content of milk, 
and poised itself for some im- 
portant tax measures which 
will reach the House floor pos- 
sibly by mid-week. 

Gov. Price Daniel abandoned 
his payroll-earnings tax, which 
he admitted had created little en- 
thusiasm in either house, and 
pitched a campaign for a general 
broadening of selective sales taxes. 
He warned that neither a general 
sales tax nor a personal income 
tax could pass the legislature, and 
immediately launched into a se- 
ries of talks with senators and 
representatives to push his alter- 
nate plan. 


His selective sales tax proposals, 
recommended earlier by his fi- 
-nNanmce advisory commission if the 
payroll levy was not successful, 
would place new or increased 
taxes on beer, soft drinks, restau- 
rant meals, cosmetics, car and 
boat parts, household appliances, 
liquor, and wine. 

In his most vigorous pronounce- 
ment this session, the governor 
attacked the major oil and gas 
companies for advocating “sit- 
down strikes on all taxes except 
those which do not touch oil and 
gas companies.’’ He directed his 
criticisms principally toward Wil- 
liam Abington and Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Assn., spokesman for 
the majors, for opposing his rec- 
ommended three percent increase 
in the natural gas production tax. 

“If any segment of the indus- 
try should be co-operative and 
grateful,”” the governor said, ‘‘it 
is the major oil companies and 
gas pipeline companies for whom 
Mid-Continent is the chief spokes- 
man, because their own reports 
show increased profits for 1960, 
with some reaching all-time highs. 





“In fact, some of the very com- 
panies represented by Mr. Ab- 
ington are responsible for much 
of our state’s deficit because some 
of the major oil companies flood- 
ed this country with excessive im- 
ports of foreign oil, and because 
the gas pipeline companies have 
tied up in court receipts from the 
gas severance beneficiary tax,” 
he said. 

“When they talk about taxes 
they pay, these lobbyists should 
tell about the $4 billion worth of 
irreplaceable natural resources 
that they produce and sell each 
year. They are gone forever, and 
for the same reasons that they 
rightfully receive a 271, depletion 
allowance on their federal income 
tax, this state is rightfully enti- 
tled to an adequate severance tax. 

“Thus far, I have asked only for 
a one-year increase in the natural 
gas tax. It is a reasonable recom- 
mendation, and I hope industry 
leaders will re-examine their po- 
sition and lend their co-operation 
instead of their opposition,” the 
governor concluded. 


General sales tax advocates ar- 
gued that Daniel’s retreat from 
the payroll tax has strengthened 
their stand. Rep. Wesley Roberts, 
conservative from Seminole, took 
the House microphone several 
times during the week to praise 
a sales tax and ask for action on 
his tax referendum now in com- 
mittee. The Citizens for a Sales 
Tax organization also got in some 
healthy b‘ows. Chairman Tom 
Sealy of Midiand called a selec- 
tive sales tax increase a ‘‘hodge- 
podge’’ and said ‘‘a really equita- 
ble broad-based sales tax will as- 
sure our economic growth and ex- 
pansion in this atomic age.” 

Rep. Ben Atwell, Dallas con- 
servative, said he would be ready 
early in the week with a “‘broad- 
based excise tax bill’ carrying 
a levy of two percent which will 
raise approximately $120 million 
annually. He said the measure 
will conform to Daniel’s recom- 


(Continued on Page 2) 








: Wrongdoing at SMU 


DALLAS 


The head of the Dallas city- 
county civil defense commission, 
Col. John Mayo, under whom the 
commission has recommended va- 
rious right-wing political readings 
in the name of civil defense (Obs. 
Dec. 9), has now warned that 
“There is something wrong at 
SMU.” 


As reported on a society page 
of the Dallas News this week, 
Mayo told the Dallas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs’ past presidents’ 
institute that ‘‘Much of the brain- 
washing is going on in our col- 
leges. There is something wrong 
at SMU.” 


He called attention to a discus- 
sion at SMU Feb. 13 at which 
some speakers had said that the 
communist party in the US. is 
“practically defunct and really 
irrelevant to the important prob- 
lems facing the country,” and that 
“An anti-communist has no posi- 
tive goals, such as furthering the 








democratic process. He is willing 
to destroy communism at what- 
ever price, even if it means de- 
stroying democratic procedures.” 
Mayo said these statements are 
examples of brainwashing. 

“Communists want to make you 
feel guilty you are an American,” 
he said. ‘‘They discredit patriotic 
organizations, they downgrade 
civil defense and preach co-cexis- 
tence; they would destroy the 
United States’ security agencies. 
They want the United States to 
give up the atom bomb, to make 
no more tests. 

“They say the communist party 
is small and doesn’t mean much; 
that communism is different in 
America and Russia, but commu- 
nism in Dallas and communism in 
China is the same,” the civil de- 
fense director said. 

Mayo confirmed to the Ob- 
server late last year that federal 
funds and free federal CD litera- 
ture are involved in the Dallas 
commission’s program. 
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Safety Bill Fought 


1,000 Workers Killed Each ie, ow a Testifies 


AUSTIN 

Spokesmen for some of Tex- 
as’ largest oil and industrial 
firms appeared before the 
House labor committee this 
week to denounce proposed 
safety legislation as an un- 
warranted burden. 

Their theme was the same as in 
previous years—that it is impos- 
sible to legislate safety and that 
the workers, not the machines or 
management, are at fault—but the 
vigor of the cross-examining at- 
tack from committee liberals was 
a new element in this running leg- 
islative fight. 

Industry’s ally on the committee 
was obviously 23-year-old David 
Spring, who tried to parry the 
liberal thrusts with points of or- 
der. 





Under debate was House Bill 
36, co-authored by Charles Hughes 
of Sherman, D. Roy Harrington of 
Port Arthur, Joe Cannon of Me- 
xia, and Bob Eckhardt of Hous- 
ton. The bill create an 
occupational safety division with- 
in the State Industrial Board with 
power to fix safety rules tailored 
to the needs of each industry in 
the state. 

Conceding that many large in- 
dustries in Texas have excellent 
safety programs, Hughes said that 
most accidents occur in small in- 
dustrial plants that do not have 
such programs and need state reg- 
ulations for worker protection. He 
said that approximately 1,000 
workers die in industrial accidents 
in Texas each year, that more than 
400,000 are injured—‘‘nearly twice 
as many as are hurt in traffic’— 
that ‘‘since 1953, when the legis- 
lature first began hesitating over 
this safety program, more than 
5,000 people have died in indus- 
try,” and ‘19 people will die 
while the bill is in sub-committee 
this time.” 

Fred Schmidt, secretary-treas- 
urer of the state AFL-CIO, told 
the committee: 

“This is the twelfth year this 
bill has been before you. What 
new can be said, except to up- 
date figures? Why is there a com- 
plete absence of safety laws in 
Texas dealing with the technology 
our workers face? The safety laws 
we have are out of date, covering 
such stuff as rope-pulled eleva- 
tors. In the past we have brought 
photographs before this commit- 
tee showing seven human hands 
cut off by the same machine, and 
no law can touch it.” 

Read asked how much the safety 
program would cost. Hughes said 
they had “originally thought in 
terms of about $160,000, but now 
we don’t think it will be that 
much. We don’t think that’s too 
much to spend in an effort to 
save a thousand lives. We spend 
$5 million a year on traffic 
safety.’’ 

Read: ‘“‘We need to be more spe- 
cific. You're just guessing. This 
may run up to four or five million 
dollars.’’ 





Hughes said the ‘“‘same purse- 
strings would be on this as are 
on everything else that goes 
through the legislature.” 

The first industry witness, Don 
L. Haley, safety supervisor of 
Continental Carbon, Amarillo 
ran into rough weather after stat 
ing, ‘It is quite well known that 
only two percent of accidents are 
from faulty machinery, and 98 
percent from faulty judgment.” 

Eckhardt: ‘Well, I know of a 


case where a man was killed the! 


first day on the job in a cotton 
seed hull plant, because the whee! 
that sucked the hulls along had 
sharp claw-like blades and they 
got hold of him and chewed him 
up. That machine didn’t have a 


guard around it, and you know! 


the floor of a plant like that is 


pretty slippery. But I guess you! 


would call that worker failure 
because the machinery was oper 
ating just fine. 

“And you know in lumber mills 
those big hooks that come dowr 
and grab a log and pull it into the 
saw sometimes grab a worker and 
pull him into the saw. But I gues 
you would call that worker fail 
ure, because the machinery wa 
working just right, and it sawed 
up that worker just like he 
a 10g."’ 

Haley: ‘‘I would assume so.” 

L. Grossheim, representing the 
Houston Channel Industries Dis 
aster Aid, said his employers fel! 
that the cooperation of private 
committees is the only way to po 
lice industrial safety. 

Grossheim said ‘‘No safety rule 


was 


the world ever stopped an acci- 


We all know that.”’ 
p. Neil Caldwell: ‘‘You mean 
say that a rule putting up a 
i rail around a dangerous 
| wouldn't stop an accident?”’ 
ssheim: ‘‘Well, I might have 
rstated myself. But generally 
rules don’t stop acci- 


dwell: ‘‘Then municipalities 

spent a lot of money fool- 

on red lights.’ 
prompting by Read, 
also protested that the 
reasonably” is too debat- 
sweeping in the bill’s 
“Every employer shall 
and maintain, employment 
lace of employment which 


sneim 


be reasonably safe and 
ful for employees.” 
Cannon asked, “Do any 


plant regulations include 
word ‘reasonable’?” Gross- 
“They might.” 
ardt pointed out that the 
d empower state safety 
als to go into a plant after 
cident and determine and 
sh the cause. He said indus- 
ommunities deserved to 
vhat dangers were present, 
that industry has often been 
tant to be frank about its 
bles. He cited the recent acci- 
n Borger which killed nine 
cers. Company executives re- 
ed to release any information 
the accident. 
ng others who spoke against 
were representatives of 
Gas Transmission Co. 
B.S. 








nessee 


Humble Oil. 


Child Welfare Plea 


AUSTIN 

Officials of the department 
of public welfare, testifying 
before the House appropria 
tions committee this week 
made a plea for more welfare 
workers to carry on essential 
services. 

John Winters, director of pub- 
lic welfare, told the committe 
the department’s case load per 
fieldworker is the highest in the 
United States. ‘‘We need relief 
the number of employees,” 
said. ‘‘We desperately need mor‘ 
workers in our child welfare div 
sion, more people to help care for 
those neglected, dependent, ex 
ploited children.” 

Winters said the department re 
quested 88 additional fieldworkers 
including 33 in the child welfare 
division. The legislative budge 
board granted no increases. 

‘“‘We’re more urbanized,’’ Win 
ters said, ‘‘and there are more 
abuses in the care of these children 
in the nursing care centers. We 
have fewer employees in this divi 
sion now than in 1947. 

“The demand is there,” he testi 
fied. “We're overrun with it 
Thousands and thousands of chil 
dren are being abused, living in 
firetraps under sloppy and nasty 
conditions, in places where chil 
dren shouldn’t be allowed to stay 

“Children with clubfeet and 
other deformities, or so abused 


by parents’ that a psychological | 
been established, | it 


reaction has 


remely hard to place” in 
he said. Last year, the de- 
nent succeeded in placing 272. 
viers said welfare programs 
last few years “have not 
s other agencies have 
He said public welfare 
not been one of the big 
penders, as some people 
think.”’ In 1942, 14 cents of 
Texas tax dollar went to 
That figure is now six 
ne said. 
ve actually gone as far as 
on what we have,” he 


In San Antonio, he said, welfare 
ments were conducted with 
uung girls ‘‘who couldn’t do a 
we taught them how to be 

is and waitresses, so they 
ld get jobs and make a living 
hemselves and their families. 
Weldon Watson, assistant direc- 
f Loge welfare, cited figures 
ing that Texas is second low- 


social case per month. ‘‘We 
end $1.52. The national average 


s $4.10. In New York, they spend 
$11.04,” he said. 


Bill Hollowell, chairman 
he appropriations subcommit- 
1 departments and agencies, 
the public welfare depart- 
‘should be commended for 

ng the taxpayers’ money.” 
We think that’s worth some- 
ng,” Watson replied. ‘‘Frenkly, 
e're asking to be rewarded for 
W.M. 





Legislative Developments 





PRICE ATTACKS LOBBY 


(Continued From Page 1) 
mendations. Rep. John Alien of 
Longview has introduced a gen- 
eral sales tax, and Jack Connell 
of Wichita Falls is carrying a $50 
deductible sales levy. 

Rep. Maco Stewart of Galveston 
will drop into the hopper in the 
next few days a broad tax meas- 
ure (Obs., Jan. 21) combining 
a tax on sales at the wholesale 
level and a tax on corporate in- 
come. He predicted it would net 
more than enough money to re- 
tire the deficit and provide addi- 
tional necessary funds. The bill 
will be co-signed by Rep. W. H. 
Miller of Houston, who has him- 
self introduced a ‘‘Texas business 
excise tax,"’ to yield $104 million 
a year. 

Meanwhile, important activity 
centered around the liberal House 
revenue and tax committee. The 
escheats bill was given a favorable 
report in subcommittee and will 
likely be passed on to the floor 
shortly. Rep. Bob Eckhardt’s $40 
million a year tax on dedicated 
reserves of natural gas, which the 
Houston representative describes 
as “soundly constitutional,”’ is 
stil in a subcommitee composed 
of liberals Ted Springer, Max 
Carriker, Sam Collins, and Eck- 
hardt, and conservative Wilson 
Foreman. Rep. George Hinson’s 
production tax increase is before 
a subcommittee of conservatives 
Dick Slack and Jim Cotten and 
liberal George Preston. The 
Spears-Cannon franchise tax is 


Other developments this week: 

The House constitutional amend- 
ments committee gave a favorable 
report to Rep. Red Berry's racing 
amendment , . . A constitutional 
amendment that would abolish the 
Texas court of criminal appeals 
was favorably reported out by the 
Senate constitutional amendments 
panel ... The Senate passed and 
sent to the governor for signing 


My 


one of Daniel’s major water pro- 
posals, giving the water develop- 
ment board power to make loans 
on storage dams up to $15 mil- 
lion . . . The law which made a 
husband immune for punishment 
if he killed a man found in adul- 
tery with his wife was repealed by 
the Senate. 


In House floor action, Rep. John 
Huebner’s bill setting up job class- 
ification for state agencies was 
passed to third reading 123-31. 
Huebner said he would postpone 
the vote on final passage until 
early in the week . . . The first 
of the Hale-Aiken measures for 
school improvement was passed, 
providing for a required attend- 
ance of 180 days a year and low- 





also still in subcommittee. 


* 


ering of the compulsory age to 


* * 





six. Rep. Jack Woods of Waco 
led a successful movement to 
strike out a provision raising the 
age at which a student may le- 
gally quit school to 17. 

In hearings, Rep. Eckhardt’s 
bill requiring judges to be present 
when confessions are signed went 
te subcommittee after some rough 
sledding before the House crim- 
Grady Hazlewood bitterly criti- 
cized the state insurance board's 
“safe-driving plan” for more than 
an hour before the Senate insur- 
ance committee, which later sent 
to subcommittee two of his bills 
to revise the plan... 

The Senate finance committee 
and the House appropriations 
committee heard testimony from 
Texas educators. Ralph Green, di- 
rector of the commission on high- 
er education, warned that the leg- 
islative budget board’s recommen- 
dations are “‘entirely unrealistic’ 
and if more funds are not appro- 
priated ‘‘we will fall apart.” Chan- 
cellor Logan Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Texas said salaries are 
still inadequate and that ‘‘the rel- 
ative position of Texas education 
has improved but little insofar as 
our national comparative position 
is concerned.” 

The Senate constitutional amend- 
ments committee killed the wom- 
en’s latest efforts to achieve 
“equal rights.” Death was 
achieved by passing El Paso Sen. 
Frank Owen’s amendment can- 
celling Bryan Sen. Bill Moore’s 
proposal. W.M. 


* * 


Governor Defends Plan 


AUSTIN 

Gov. Price Daniel asked Tex- 
as farmers Thursday in effect 
to do without some farm to 
market road improvement pro- 
jects for two years while the 
governor tries to balance the 
ailing general revenue fund. 

A proposal to let the general 
revenue fund keep $15 million a 
year that is now used for the 
farm to market road program 
is one of Daniel’s major pills in 
a two-year plan to cure the fund 
of its ailments. But it is hard for 
the Farm Bureau and the county 
commissioners association to take, 
Daniel found out in a committee 
hearing. 

A bill by Rep. Will L. Smith 
of Beaumont sets out Daniels 
plan. It would let the general 
fund keep the $15 million a year 
for two years. It would try to 
make up that loss to the road 
system by broadening the uses 
to which the farm to market bond 
assumption fund could be used. 


Right now, the bond assump- 
tion fund is used to pay off county 
road indebtedness, assumption of 
road bonds, and construction and 
improvement of farm to market 
roads. There is no provision for 





spending for “maintenance” of 
rural roads. 
iPSeSeSeSesesesesesesesesesesesese sess Ie Nese, 


FUND-RAISING DINNER 
FOR U.S. SENATOR 


HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
March 7—1:30 P.M. 


PAN AMERICAN CLUB 
1705 N. Main, Houston 
GONZALES WILL SPEAK 
Folk Singers - Entertainment 


$3.00 Person $5.00 Couple 


Tickets Available at 
GONZALEZ HEADQUARTERS 
3914 S. Main 
Pol. Adv. 


JA 9-5516 





Daniel's reasoning, as he set it 
out to House revenue and tax- 
ation committee members Thurs- 
day, is that the state’s farm to 
market road system is in better 
shape now than at any time in 
history. He said the highway com- 
mission has pushed a ‘“‘crash pro- 
gram” of “going from mud to 
Pavement” and could absorb a 
temporary loss of maintenance 
funds to allow the state to balance 
its books, Daniel’s pet money 
project of the 57th session. 

But Bob Lilly, legislative direc- 
tor of the Texas Farm Bureau, 
said Daniel's prescription ignores 
some symptoms. 

“Thirty-two per cent of the 
farmers in Texas are still in the 
mud,” Lilly said. ‘They need 
farm to market roads. And I 
understand there are 50,000 miles 
over which school buses must 
travel that are unpaved.” 

As Smith explained the farm 
to market road expenditures, the 
bond assumption fund consists of 
approximately $43 million dollars, 
from its one-fourth of the gaso- 
line tax revenues. From this are 
taken $1 million to cover county 
road indebtedness and $7 million 
of road bonds assumptions. That 
leaves something over $35 million 
limited presently to farm to mar- 
ket road construction and im- 
provement, but which Smith 
would expand to include main- 
tenance in his bill. 

Smith's original bill would make 
the change permanent. But he 
offered a substitute making it 
apply for two years only. It is 
designed to cut the need for new 
taxes during the next two years 
by $30 million. 

Lilly said the bill’s effect is to 
“eliminate $15 million a year from 
the farm to market road system.” 
He said a similar bill, by Rep. 
Richard Slack of Pecos, main- 
tains the rural road program as 
is, but takes the $15 million a 
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year from the fund which finances 


the construction of major high- 


ways. 


Lilly said expanding the bond 
assumption fund use to mainten- 
ance doesn’t solve the problem. 


“If you say bond assumption 
money can be used for mainten- 
ance, you hurt the construction 
and improvement plans. If you 
don’t, you lose $15 million you 
would need for maintenance. One 
way or the other, you're going to 
hurt some road plan by $15 mil- 
lion,” Lilly added. 


Ralph Hall of Rockwall, county 
judge and past president of the 
Texas county commissioners’ as- 
sociation, agreed. ‘‘We are fearful 
that adding the word ‘mainten- 
ance’ to the bond assumption fund 
will just get us ‘maintained’ out 
of some construction money,” 
Hall said. ‘‘We recognize the defi- 
cit problems, but this would not 
be the way to solve them.” 


Committee chairman Rep. 
George Hinson of Mineola named 
a subcommittee headed by Rep. 
Menton Murray of Harlingen to 
study the Smith and Slack bills. 
Murray scheduled a Tuesday 
meeting, at which time Farm Bu- 
reau and county commissioners’ 
representatives plan to expand 
their objections. 

Other members of the subcom- 
mittee are Reps. Slack, Max Car- 
riker of Roby, Sam Collins of 
Newton, and Charles Wilson of 
Trinity. 

Daniel said his budget-balanc- 
ing measure was not a try to hurt 
road funds, ‘I've been a supporter 
of farm to market roads as long 
as I can remember knowing the 
term,” he said, “and I certainly 
don’t want to hurt the program. 

“But under this two-year pro- 
gram, we wouldn’t cut out any of 
the conversion of mud to pave- 
ment.”” He said the fund transfer 
bill would only affect an improve- 
ment.” 





Migrant Children- 
Raising Work Age 


AUSTIN 


The only member of the House 
labor committee who publicly 
questioned the soundness of the 


reasons offered for raising the 
minimum age for agricultural 
workers was Mrs. Myra Banfield 
of Rosenberg, who said she was 
often required to work in the 
fields until Christmas time when 
growing up, yet graduated from 
high school at 16. 


“Yes, I guess it was hard,” she 
said, “but I wouldn’t trade my 
background for any I’ve heard 
of.” She also said that if more 
children today had to work like 
that they “might appreciate” lux- 
uries. - 


This was her response to the 
testimony of Mrs. Ruth Graves, 
representing the state AFL-CIO, 
that Latin American children av- 
erage only three,and a half years 
of schooling, compared to seven 
years for Negroes and 11 for An- 
glo-Americans — the difference 
arising from the fact that most 
migrant farm workers are Texas 
Mexicans and their transitory ex- 
istence makes schooling difficult. 


At present children up to the 
age of 12 must get court permis- 
sion to work in the fields. House 
bill 203, sponsored by Eligio de la 
Garza of Mission, would make 
14 the minimum age for working 
without a permit. The original bill 
called for a 16-year minimum, but 
it has been dropped back to 14 to 
conform with the Senate bill. 


The purpose of the bill is to 
keep migrant children out of the 
fields and in the classroom, some- 
thing that is not easy to do even 
with a law on the books to help, 
said Mrs. Graves. 


Of the 33,600 migrant children 
in Texas last year who followed 
the crops with their families, 12,- 
500 were of school age and 1,197 
of them worked illegally, that is, 
below age but working without a 
permit. 


* * 
Accusation 


Rep. -William Heatly of Padu- 
cah, one of the leaders in the 
fight against the horseracing 
amendment, told the Observer this 
week that he has again been 
threatened with re-districting. 


This time he said the threat 
came from Rep. Jake Johnson, a 
San Antonio colleague of Rep. 
V. E. Berry, who sponsored the 
horseracing amendment. At the 
marathon committee hearing over 
the bill, Berry himself told Heat- 
ly that “some country boys” 
might need re-districting. 


Johnson denied his statement 
was a threat. 


Their versions of the run-in va- 
ried, but both agreed that words 
began to warm up in a discussion 
with liquor as the topic. 


Johpson’s version: ‘‘He said 
there was a crooked sheriff up 
his way in league with the boot- 
leggers. When he mentioned his 
home, somebody in the group 
asked him how many lived in his 
district. He said 35,000 to 37,000. 
I said, ‘That’s not enough. Some- 
bedy will have to give your dis- 
trist some attention.’ When I said 
that he got real excited and said 
‘’ll remember that, Mr. John- 
son.’ 

“I was just stating a fact. The 
figure the re-districting commit- 
tee is working with is 54,000 for 








Col. Egon R. Tausch, executive 
secretary of the Migrant Labor 


Council, warned that between - 


1959 and 1960 there Was a 19 per- 
cent increase in the number of 
school age children touring with 
the Texas migrants. He said that 
to some extent the increase is at- 
tributable to the fact that there 
was a 50 percent increase in the 
use of mechanized cotton strippers 
and pickers. 


“With mechanization, migrants 
have a harder time finding work 
and there is a tendency to make 
the children’s earnings swell the 
family till,” he said. ‘‘Even so, 
the average migrant last year 
earned only $900.” 


Mrs. Graves said she often hears 
it argued that the migrant family 
needs the children’s income. “I 
suppose the same argument was 
used to keep child labor in indus- 
try,” she said. ‘“‘But now we know 
better. Now we would be horrified 
to learn that 12 and 14-year-olds 
work in Gulf oil refineries. Why 
aizn’t we horrified to learn they 
are working on farms?” 


B. L. Jones, a Lubbock farmer, 
said he was in favor of keeping 
the children out of the fields, but 
he wanted the responsibilities and 
penalties directed at the parents 
and crew leaders rather than the 
farmers, who, he said, are largely 
helpless to enforce any such law. 


Another Lubbock farmer, James 
F. Davis Jr., said the educating of 
the migrant children in his coun- 
ty posed a “‘serious problem,” be- 
cause “‘in the fall, our county has 
more migrant kids than any coun- 
ty in Texas, and they just flood 
our schools. Our teachers can’t 
speak Spanish and 99 percent of 
these migrant youngsters can’t 
speak English. For three months 
even our own regular students 
can’t get anything done because 
of the confusion.” B.S. 


* * 


and Denial 


a legislator’s district. I'm in com- 
plete accord with Berry about his 
horseracing legislation, put I 
don’t care whether Heatly votes 
for it, against it, or goes to the la- 
trine. I'm really sorry I got him 
all excited, because Bill’s getting 
old and he gets excited easily.” 


Heatly’s side: “‘Jake Johnson 
4old me that he is on the re-dis- 
tricting committee and that if I 
vote against the racing amend- 
ment he would personally see to 
it that I was re-districted. There 
were several there that heard it. 
Berry was there. And when John- 
son said that, Berry said, ‘Now 
remember, I didn’t make the 
threat.’ 


Rep. Jack Crain of Ringgold 
substantiated Heatly’s description 
of the exchange. 


Heatly said it isn’t the matter 
of re-districting that concerns 
him, but the direction it takes. 
If his district is pushed just 30 
miles to the north it will go into 
the home county of Rep. Will 
Ehrie of Childress, and a show- 
down fight will ensue. 


Heatly fears his re-districting 
foes are eyeing that northward 
push. 

As for his battle against the 
racing amendment, Heatly says 
that will continue, threats or no 
threats, and he predicts ‘100,000 
opposition letters will hit this 
House before the vote is taken.” 
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The Candidates . 


Sirs: Three senatorial candi- 
dates are being considered by 
Texas liberals. How shall we ad- 
vance toward the goal we have 
fought for, together, while ignor- 
ing the ‘“‘dogmas of the quet past” 
and “‘rising to the occasion of the 
stormy present.’ What, in this 
context, is the long view? What is 
the “primary strategic considera- 
tion?” : 

If our goal is to break the dom- 
ination of our state by the Tower- 
Blakley elements within, say, this 
decade, it does not follow that we 
must limit ourselves to support 
of the most liberal candidate who 
has a chance to win the runoff, 
this very year. Over-concentra- 
tion on any given battle is poor 
generalship and the very opposite 
of strategy ... 

When the power of conserva- 
tism is broken, and we have “‘ar- 
rived” at our hypothetical goal, 
the bulk of the Mexican people 
will be there. So will Negro vot- 
ers. So will labor. How do we get 
from here to there? Will labor 
lead the way? 

Careful—a dogma may be hid- 
ing behind a truism. The history 
of Texas liberalism seems to fol- 
low the curve of expanding in- 
dustry and labor organizations, 
but it is far from certain that 
labor, as a whole, can rise to the 
occasion of continued leadership 
for the next decade. To do this, 
it would have to put its own house 
in order. COPE, haunted by the 
ghost of Jim-Crow locals, could 
not rise to endorse the fast-mov- 
ing express named Henry B. Gon- 
zalez. Naturally, what remained 
was a “hard question of political 
judgment.” Maury waited. COPE’s 
decision was not leadership. 

When a group of Negro students 
organizes a sit-in, forming a pat- 
tern for the entire South, which 
in turn influences both of our po- 
litical parties’ national conven- 
tions, this is leadership — not 
“practical politics.’’ 

The large number of COPE peo- 
ple for Gonzalez is a measure of 
labor maturity; that the whole 
COPE could not endorse him, a 
juvenile weakness; but liberalism 
will not die of it. 

Ernesto Cardenas, Fort Worth. 


Students Return 


AUSTIN 

The two students who served 
21 days in jail for bombing an 
interracial meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Texas have been re- 
admitted to the school on ‘‘dis- 
ciplinary probation.” 

They admitted placing the bomb 
outside the University of Texas 
YMCA Nov. 29 during a meeting 
inside of white and Negro stu- 
dents who were planning inte- 
gration efforts. No one was hurt. 

Convicted of misdemeanors and 
sentenced to 30 days and $200 
fines each, the students are John 
Hunter Hinborn, 19, a pre-law 
student from Dallas, and William 
H: McKnight, 20, a physics ma- 
jor from Kerrville. They were 
allowed nine days off their jail 
sentences for good behavior. 

Dean of student life Arno No- 
wotny said that a student-faculty 
discipline committee undnimous- 
ly agreed to re-admit the students. 
He said they had received good 
recommendations from all con- 
cerned and “seemed to have 
learned a pretty good lesson.” 

Under their probation, they 
will not be able to run for stu- 
dent office, officially represent 
the University, be initiated into 
social or scholastic honoraries, or 
miss classes without permission 
from the dean of student life. 
Their probation extends through 
June 1, 1962. 








Told By an Idiot 

Sirs: Hooray for your endorse- 
ment of Prince Hamlet of San 
Antonio. He is a much more deci- 
sive fellow than the egghead im- 
age shaped by the Great Bard's 
pen. 

Prince Hamlet of San Antonio 
—like his Denmark counterpart— 
is a man of the Renaissance. His 
knowledge encompasses not only 
politics, but the arts as well—es- 
pecially drama. 

For instance, the Alamo city 
Prince has been covertly engaged 
in play-writing—namely, to re- 
shape the Sheakespeare classic 
from a tragedy into a comedy. 
(I use the word in its theatrical 
sense. Although liberals may dis- 
agree, John Tower has read part 
of the script and he says there 
will be a happy ending.) 

Not encumbered with the Freu- 
dian or Oedipian quirks of the 
Denmark prince, Prince Hamlet 
of San Antonio will make these 
slight changes to the script. 

First, he will not clumsily 
thrust his swift blade of liberal 
rhetoric through the tapestry to 
slay Polonious. (I do not know 
who has been cast in the role of 
Polonious — some say Lyman 
Jones, more profound minds say 
Polonious will be symbolized by 
the liberal cause.) 

Second, he will overhaul the 
dueling scene which marked the 
denouncement of the Shakespeare 
version. 


Instead of allowing his father- 
slaying Uncle (symbolized by the 
T.MA,) to grease Laertes’ blade 
with the lethal venom, Prince 
Hamlet of San Antonio will be the 
recipient of Uncle’s concern, and 
Prince Hamlet will slay two birds 
with one blade—both Polonious 
and Laertes in the final act. 

Of course, Henry Gonzalez is 
cast as Laertes, one-time friend 
of the Denmark Prince, but now 
angered at Hamlet’s perfidy to 
his dead sister. 

Some have been wondering who 
will play Henry’s dead sister, 
Ophelia. As Prince Hamlet of San 
Antonio knows, symbolism is a 
sine qua non of quality literature 
of the contemporary period. Hen- 
ry’s perfect AFL-CIO voting rec- 
ord will symbolize Ophelia, as 
she sinks deeper and deeper in a 
COPE creek, enshrouded with 
wreathes and garlands of bad 
votes—such as increasing the load 
maximum of those insidious truck- 
ers to 32,000 pounds. 

After Prince Hamlet of San An- 
tonio ends his brilliant perform- 
ance, he will be cheered by the 
Haute Monde in the guest boxes 
—rented by the TMA and sym- 
bolizing the throne from which 
the Denmark Prince’s Uncle sat 
and observed the affray. 

As Rosecrantz—superbly enact- 
ed by John Tower—takes his 
bows, Prince Hamlet will then 
turn to his trusted friend, Hora- 
tio, played by Willie Morris, and 
say: 

“There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
ever dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy.” 


Then Horatio—agog at the per- 
spicacity of his mentor—will utter 
the dying words of the Denmark 
Prince, saying (but hamming the 
lines a little): 

“I will absent myself from feli- 
city awhile and tell thy tale to 
foreign lands and to those bigoted 
buffons from East Texas.”’ 

But the voice of the dead Laer- 
tes will haunt the noble Horatio 
like the Ghost of Prince Hamlet’s 
father, as it says: 

“It is a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, and signi- 
fying nothing.” 

Wayne Chastain, 412 Sixth St., 
San Antonio. 





Senate Vote 
Weeks Away; 
Rivals Speak 


AUSTIN 

A month and a half before the 
April 4 election, the six major 
candidetes for the Senate vacancy 
were hard at work this week. 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson said his 
“active campaigning” will not 
begin until March 6, when he be- 
gins a 30-day tour of 100 cities. 
He issued a statement giving his 
views on foreign policy, saying 
that “both brainpower and fire- 
power’’ are needed to end the cold 
war. 

Cong. Jim Wright, on what he 
called a “helicopter blitz’ of 48 
East Texas counties, stressed his 
Washington experience and said 
Texas needs a senator who has “‘a 
well-established working relation- 
ship with the new administration 
and Democratic congressional 
leaders.”’ 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez disclosed 
a ten-plank platform, including: 
a student loan insurance act; em- 
ployment studies and relief to de- 
pressed areas; rebuilding and 
conservation of natural resources; 
reassertion of American freedom 
and democracy, especially in the 
Western hemisphere; a realistic 
medical care plan for the aged;. 
and “practicing civil rights in line 
with the constitution.” 

John Tower, campaigning in 
West Texas, emphasized his role 
as the only “‘true conservative” in 
the campaign. 

Maury Maverick Jr., in a Dallas 
speech, accused interim Sen. 
Blakley of “race-baiting” in his 
questions of Housing Administra- 
tor Robert Weaver. “Dr. Weaver 
was cleared by J. Edgar Hoover 
and Pres. Kennedy. The question 
is whether or not he’s a good man 
and not his racial extraction.” 


Sen. William Blakley, speaking 
on statewide TV, said the welfare 
state is a step in the direction of 
communism. “The welfare state 
itself is socialism—the seed from 
which communism grew,” he said. 
No government can guarantee 
prosperity, he said; this comes 
from free inititive of the individ- 
ual and full productive effort of 
labor and capital, business and 
agriculture. 


Billboard Tax 
--With Flowers 


AUSTIN 
If there’s anything prettier than 
millions of dollars, it must be 
millions of dollars with flowers. 
Which is just what Charley Wil- 
son of Trinity will offer the state 
in his proposed billboard tax bill. 
Rep. Wilson would levy a three 


ESBS S 


percent tax on billboard income, 
and require that the billboards 
conform to federal regulations re- 
garding size and placement. 

From the three percent levy he 
estimates a potential intake of 
from $8 million to $10 million. By 
going along with federal specifi- 
cations, the state would further 
be eligible to receive from $4 mil- 
lion to $5 million from the federal 
highway fund, he says. 

“That means a total of $12 mil- 
lion to $15 million,” said Wilson. 
“To put the significance of that 
amount in focus, just remember 
that this tax would bring in as 
much as would the raising of the 
state school tuition rate by $50 a 
semester.” 

But Wilson makes a further 
stipulation in his bill: part of the 
state’s take must be earmarked 
for planting trees and flowers 
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East Texas Billboards 
Lynn on Escheats 
j There was some question in| order whether he agrees with’ de- 


the House this week as to/ segregation or not.” 
whether or not Texas bankers| gg’ ‘The influential Dallas labor 
would oppose the escheats bill if law firm of Mullinax, Wells, 
certain minor concessions were| Morris and Mauzy is adopting a 
made. At week's end, after a/ position of neutrality as between 
meeting in Fort Worth, it was cer-| Maury Maverick Jr. and Henry B. 
tain they would continue to op-| Gonzalez while making no secret 
pose it... Lynn Landrum of the its displeasure that they are 
Dallas News said the escheats| both running. Otto Mullinax was 
measure proposes no “radical or| Gonzalez’ North Texas manager 
unusual principle of law” r governor in 1958. 
“seems to be fair.” 

Bill Gardner of the Houstor 

Post observed that the Cit 


ana 


uy Fort Worth politicos are dis- 
cussing the fact that District 


izens for a Sales Tax committee | “tty. Dowg Crouch made a short 
is taking a new approach—"‘lobby eech at a Dallas dinner for Mav- 
ing with the people instead of the | Ti k last week and then shep- 
legislature.” herded Maverick to Fort Worth 


a TV program. Crouch has 
openly endorsed Maverick; 
Congressman Jim Wright is lead- 
ng candidate in Fort Worth. 
yu Billboards throughout East 
Texas proclaim the ‘Tyler 
eedom Forum” at Tyler March 
4-18 and invite those who ‘‘be- 
4 Corpus Christi Caller lieve in liberty.” It was such a 
dorsed the Reagan-Glusing forum which helped create the 
bill authorizing the federal gov climate, according to Dallas school 
ernment to establish an 88.5 mile-| SUP! intendent W. T. White, for 
long park on Padre Island I introduction of anti-commu- 
The Caller also editorialized sm as a subject in the Dalles 
Sine of o cuten Ge, Another such forum was 
ys Tom Sictenae of Geineevilis id in Fort Worth last weekend. 
fa os @ Tense Renae The financial underpinnings of 
—_— - “1 Bae 90's, wes nemed these events have not been made 
chairman of the public safety com but the Christian Anti- 
asta Communism Crusade has spon- 
A Texas Society of the DAR sored them. 
resolved in favor of a sales ua The film “Operation Aboli- 
tax on “‘all items except food and tion,” opposing abolition of 
drugs.” the House Un-American Activities 
ww Wayne Justice, Athens attor-| Committee with an edited version 
ney, Yarborough supporter, | of the San Francisco student riots, 
and loyal Democrat who once gave | was shown last week in Austin at 
a keynote address at a Democrats| the University of Texas Y and 
of Texas convention, is solidly ru-| will be shown at SMU for the sec- 
mored to be in line to become! ond time the week of Feb. 27. 
the U.S. district attorney for the : 
huge Eastern District of Texas 
Sen. Yarborough has stated he hes 
not nominated anyone, but 
known to favor Justice. V. P 
Johnson and Speaker Rayburn are 
said to be agreeable. 


vd Jimmy Banks of the Dallas 

News said the hearing on the 
racing amendment showed ‘‘ther« 
is a crying need for the code of 
fair play sought to protect wit 
nesses” before legislative commit 
tees ‘‘from those legislators wl 
are crude and abusive.” 
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j# Somewhat conservative Da ltd. 
las white leaders, seeking t = 
avert an integration crisis wher 
the Dallas schools are ordered in 
tegrated possibly next Septembe! 
are intimating that the Dallas 
News will page-one an ‘accept 
the law” editorial when the dex 
sive court ruling is handed dow: 
This week the News ran a picture 
of Dr. T. B. Maston of Southwest 
ern Baptist Seminary in Fort 
Worth and an interview in whict 
he stated, “When the courts have 
spoken it is the responsibility of 
the pastor to stand up for law and 








In association with the 
House of Books, 
Houston 


Now Available 


The Inaugural Edition of Pro- 

files in Courage, the Pulitzer 

Prize winning book by the 

President of the United States, 

John F. Kennedy. 
Harper 











.. $3.95 


The Strategy of Peace by John 
F. Kennedy. Foreign policy 
along the highways. speeches and statements on de- 
“I love bluebonnets,”’ he said.|| fense, peace, national security 
“And I hope most of the flowers|} and related domestic issues as 
planted along the road will edited by Allan Nevins. 
bluebonnets and Indian Hardcover ..$395 Harper 
brushes.”’ Paper ....$ 95 Harper 


He said there is nothing in |! . 
bill to encourage federal er Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 


croachment of powers, however 
for the selection of the type of || Observer, 504 West 24th 
St., Austin, Texas. 


flower would be strictly up to | 
cal authorities. 
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Case for the Income Tax 





Painted bits an Cathad 


Governor Daniel’s tax policy is now 
bankrupt. We do not see any sense 
in celebrating his withdrawal of the 
payroll tax plan. It was dead anyway, 
and its withdrawal an event of no 
practical consequence. From concep- 
tion to death, it becomes apparent, 
the payroll levy was conveniently 
used as a whipping-boy by those in- 
terested above all else in a general 
retail sales tax for Texas. 


Let the governor consider carefully 
that he is now reduced to recommend- 
ing an all-sales tax program. The only 
liberalism left in his revenue ideas is 
embodied in his deficit-retiring meas- 
ures, 


He now supports the “alternate” 
route of his advisory finance commis- 
sion. What does this mean? It means 
he now wants new sales taxes on res- 
taurant meals of $1 or more, car and 
pleasure boat parts, major household 
and kitchen appliances, jewelry and 
watches, business machines, building 
materials, home and office furniture, 
and soft drinks. 

He wants higher sales taxes on gas- 
oline, motor vehicles, air conditioners, 
cosmetics, boats and boat motors, 
beer, liquor, and wines. 


Supposedly there is some ethical 

difference between selective sales 
taxes and a general sales tax. But at 
some point this difference becomes 
merely logical and no longer actual. 
Governor Daniel’s program for per- 
manent revenue has become a sales 
tax program—old House Bill 727 writ 
large. 
It is obvious how Daniel painted 
himself into his corner. He has op- 
posed not only the general sales tax, 
as he should have, but also the only 
other feasible broad-based tax, the 
personal income tax. It has now be- 
come absolutely imperative that 
friends of democratic taxation, taxa- 
tion based on ability - to - pay, in- 
troduce a personal income tax, and 
that average folks in the constituen- 
cies be convinced of its great merit 
and fairness. Those ubiquitous “Citi- 
zens for a Sales Tax,” composed of 
some of the more illustrious fat-cats 
and former Shivercrats in Texas, must 
be met on their own ground. 

Meanwhile, the legislature can find 
plenty of other sources—natural gas 
taxes, corporate profits taxes, gradu- 
ated oil taxes, truck taxes—without 
having to swallow Daniel’s sales tax 
program. 


Logic P. ursued 


In words reminiscent of his bold at- 
tacks on the “arrogant lobbyists” who 
fought his severance beneficiary tax 
in 1959, Governor Daniel this week 
berated the same major oil and gas 
companies who are now playing a 
fast shuffle with his proposed produc- 
tion tax increase. “If any segment of 
the industry should be co-operative 
and grateful,” he said, “it is the major 
oil companies and gas pipeline com- 
panies for whom Mid-Continent is the 
chief spokesman, because their own 
reports show increased profits for 
1960, with some reaching all-time 


highs.” 


Bravo for the governor! We think 
he knows, however, or we at least 
hope he knows, that these same ma- 
jors would in truth be highly pleased 


to see the flat production tax go 
through, in order to stymie later a 
more direct levy on their soaring pipe- 
line profits. If the governor takes his 
attack to its logical conclusion, as he 
may do before the fight is over, he 
will throw his support behind the $80 
million tax on dedicated reserves, in 
order to see his splendid battle on 
severance beneficiary vindicated. 


Up aad >, the ils 


Recently we had a conversation 
with I. W. Popham, superintendent of 
the Travis County public school sys- 
tem. The Conant standards are not 
uniformly met for solidness in the 
high school curriculum, he said; some 
of the class periods are shorter. Some- 
times, to save money, they have to 
combine classes at different grade 
levels, say the 11th and 12th grades. 
“Smaller high schools,” explained 
Supt. Popham, “are not financially 
able to buy the necessary equipment” 
for science laboratories. They are 
working along on improving the cur- 
riculum, but “it’s not as easy to do as 
fully as in the city, out here there’s 


a problem of getting the teachers to- 
gether.” The county schools may join 
the Austin schools in the educational 
TV network in 1962, but, he said, “we 
haven’t seen our way to finance it 
yet.” 


“It seems like that question comes 
up all up and down the line in educa- 
tion,” Supt. Popham sighed. “We have 
a lot of schools that aren’t good 
enough for the children, but I don’t 
know any that are too good for them.” 


We wish the legislators would keep 
that in mind as they debate how much 
to spend for public education in Texas 
the next two years. 


Safety Bill 


The principle behind Rep. Charles 
Hughes’ industrial safety bill was en- 
acted into the laws of our more civil- 
ized states decades ago. Yet in Texas, 
in 1961, the TMA is still able to mar- 
shal before a House committee a 
string of witnesses speaking the tried 
and tested idiom of Victorian Eng- 
land—against a measure that seeks 
only to save lives and limbs and to 
dignify the labor of workingmen by 
showing them we, as a society, are 
concerned with their well-being. 


“You can’t legislate safety,” is the 
fuzzy platitude still in vogue, recall- 
ing similar rebuttals to the muck- 
rakers of the early years of this cen- 
tury who fought against abysmal 
conditions in tenement sweat shops 
and against the labor of little children 
in the textile mills. The times may 
have changed, other states have ir- 
revocably shown that such legislation 
can save hundreds of lives and thou- 
sands of injuries, but the good TMA 
remains as smug and dogmatic as ever. 
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“YOUR CHEST SEEMS TO HAVE SETTLED A BIT.” 





One Committee 





Come Down to Austin 


AUSTIN 


If you had looked a lobbyist in the 
face ten years ago and predicted the 
character of the present House reve- 
nue and tax committee, there is little 
doubt that by nightfall your remark 
would have made the rounds of the 
proper clubs and hotels, repeated 
there to a background of light ice- 
tinklings in lean tumblers, dignified 
throat sighs, and uproarous lobbyist 
laughter. 


That day, gentlemen, has come. 
Through three weeks of important 
hearings this reporter has observed 
the present tax committee. He will 
say now, with some detachment, that 
it is probably closer to being a com- 
mittee of the pee-puhl than just about 
any group in the history of Texas 
legislatures. 


A man can sit on his haunches for 
months reading theories of govern- 
ment: yet sometimes, in one of those 
sudden insights that penetrate the 
verbiage, he suddenly understands 
the human reality engrossed in the 
thunderous epithets and the solemn 
historical asides to which long be- 
fore he has intellectually committed 
himself. 


Once, in Oxford, England, I stepped 
out from the library after six hours 
reading about Queen Elizabeth and 
her trusty Cecils, and how the Cecils 
had it made after that. Suddenly out 
of the fog, wearing a long black 
gown, strolled Lord David Cecil, lean, 
lank, and alive, en route to afternoon 
port, no doubt, with the Warden of 
New College. The Cecils had evolved 
with the rest of us, and I understood 
the historian better. 


It was a little like that last week 
to watch one of those fancy $40,000- 
a-year corporation lawyers present 
an impeccable testimony before our 
House tax committee, to know full 
well he might tear an average legis- 
lator to shreds in open debate. Some- 
thing moved me to look down the ta- 
ble, to the men on the committee. 
What I understood, in that moment, 
might rather awkwardly be outlined 
in this manner: 


There was a time, decades ago in 
America, not so long ago in Texas, 
when the interests which had bought 
and groomed similar $40,000-a-year 
men also owned, operated, and shaped 
to their own ends government itself. 
But democracy grew stronger, insti- 
tutions changed: as the people 
emerged, government began to regu- 
late. In every burgeoning democracy, 


the battle lines were drawn, some- 
times in full combat, sometimes in 
guerilla fighting, over final control, 
prerogative, and responsibility. 


Sitting around the committee table 
were the men who represent the ex- 
tent and the power of the democratic 
society we have hewn for ourselves, 
in Texas in 1961. They may make 
mistakes, many of them may not 
have the education of the men from 
Schlumberger or TMA, but no one 
needs to remind them that they are 
duly elected members of the Texas 
House of Representatives. 


|; WAS GOOD to watch 
Franklin Spears, the immensely capa- 
ble young San Antonio leader, making 
his pitch for “‘a fair shake for small 
Texas businesses” . . . Bob Eckhardt, 
bane of the big lobby, who will needle 
the more bombastic witnesses with a 
combination of piercing reason and 
Lincolnesque humor. (When the 
smoothest lobbyist of them all ob- 
served that he had only one thing 
to think about, while the legislature 
had to think about: a number of 
things, Eckhardt replied, “I reckon 
that’s why you all are so far ahead 
of us”) . . . George Hinson, his stolid 
jaw thrust forward, asking questions 
in his thick Texas accent ... Sam 
Collins, exploding suddenly with in- 
dignation in defense of the “common 
people” .. . Max Carriker, quiet, effi- 
cient, following every line of reason- 
ing with a solid native intelligence 
. . » Tony Korioth, “incorruptible as 
any man in Austin,” as one legislator 
described him: handling his questions 
with great courtesy ... Charley Wil- 
son, an Annapolis man, one of the 
most promising of the freshmen, al- 
ways frowning and worried . . . Maco 
Stewart, another freshman of great 
talent .. . Ted Springer and George 
Preston, Mauro Rosas and Bill Pieratt, 
quiet-spoken and informed . . . The 
chairman, Charley Ballman, a respect- 
ed moderate who seems now to be 
coming forward for the first time 
as a representative in the genuine 
sense . 


It is good to watch them at work, 
to understand what they represent 
in a state undergoing the most funda- 
mental political changes. Those of 
our readers who haven’t seen the 
legislature since those sordid days of 
the early '50’s, when the large inter- 
ests enjoyed a kind of final flowering, 
would do well to make a special trip 
to Austin someday soon just to watch. 

W.M, 


Choice Must Be Made: Why Feud? 





— Two Men Who Filled a Vacuum 


CROCKETT, TEXAS 
Covering the legislature in 1947 
was a despairing work. This was 
democracy ?—this cynical, bribed, and 
uncaring gang? The few who tried 
to do their jobs were shunned as 
pariahs. 


In 1949 Maury Maverick Jr. came 
to Austin. He said No. He voted 
against bribery and reaction. Then 
they started clubbing him with Mc- 
Carthy legislation. He has told many 
times how his father whomped him 
and the others when they ducked into 
the men’s room to avoid a coercive 
vote. He did not duck again. He and 
a very few others — Doug Crouch, 
Edgar Berlin, A. D. Downer, John 
Barnhart — cast the suicidal votes 
that started the state on the road 
to the restoration of honor in public 
life. Because of his name, his then 
quite mercurial manner, and his in- 
tractable and truculent integrity, 
Maverick came to symbolize, those 
years in the legislature, the basic 
decencies. He was a conscience to 
the legislature. 

In 1954 he was the attorney in 
the case that broke down the state’s 
segregated boxing law. He worries 
deeply about the oppression of minori- 
ties, most of all the minority of one. 
A rigorous civil libertarian, he has 
always suspected that when the 
Liberal-Labor coalition takes over 
the country, individualists like him- 
self will be the first to “get the axe.” 
On labor’s tally he had, at the end 
of his three terms, a record of “80 
good, no bad” votes: 80 to nothing. 
Yet to the organization men of labor, 
he was always personally unpredic- 
table, slamming them around, mean- 
ing, “You don’t own me, buddy, and 
don’t think you do.” 

By 1957 the House was improving. 
Maverick had retired to law practice, 
and Charles Hughes of Sherman and 
others carried on the work of reform. 
The old cynicism and reaction, lashed 
from every side in the House, crept 
into the Senate and drew the branches 
of power close around. 


Then rose Henry Gonzalez. And 
how he rose! He spoke for the Ne- 
groes, the Mexicans. He spoke all 
day, and all evening, and all night, 
and all morning. He had read, he 
spoke tirelessly, he quoted Thucydides 
and de Madariaga, and he did not 
care. It was a wonderful time. In 
1958, when he took on Puttering 
Price, the liberals rejoiced. He got 
in his station wagon and drove all 
over the state. He slept parked be- 
side the road; beside the Gulf of 
Mexico, the car window open for the 
breeze; he drove all night and did 
not sleep at all, to carry on. For the 
first time in Texas history Texas 
Mexicans were hearing a candidate 
of their own race bearding the lions 
in a statewide contest. In the legis- 
lature again in 1959, he carried on 
his fight, missing a key vote on loan 
sharks, but generally standing and 
fighting for the people’s interests up 
and down the line. 


Now Gonzalez and Maverick are 
opposed, their friends are opposed, 
and bitterness is increasing. 

How this happened, the Observer 
has tried to report. They both made 
mistakes in the events leading up to 
their announcements. So what? Vot- 
ers must choose now on the basis of 
who is the better man for the, job. 


To HAVE TO SAY, as 
between two good men, and friends, 
that one of them is, you think, the 
better man, is a miserable duty to 
be avoided if it can be. 

Now, however, it cannot be. Two 
good men have decided to fight, and 
their friends must choose between 
them or lie out while one or the other 
or both fall on the field. 

Politicians are like lovers, wooing 
the electorate. If two men require 
a woman who loves them to choose 
between them, they cannot blame her 
for the pain she gives one of them 
then, except by blaming her for lov- 
ing them both. When Maverick and 
Gonzalez required the liberal com- 
munity to choose between them, they 
offered in forfeit their expectations 
from the friendship of all to whom 
they are both friends. 

How can voters support what they 
think if they do not say what they 
think? They have no choice. It was 
not friendly of Gonzalez and Mav- 
erick to put the liberals in such a 
way, and they must now accept as 
manfully as they can the painful con- 
sequences, 

For friends and associates in what 
is loosely called the liberal move- 
ment in Texas to start now also 
choosing between each other because 
of the choice each must make between 
Maverick and Gonzalez ought not to 
be necessary, but it is happening, and 
it is becoming the basis for a general 
calamity for liberalism. 

Opposing bitterness is as worthy 
and impotent as opposing sin; where 
it is, it is. Still, some destructive ten- 
dencies now on the scene can be 
checked by decisions to check them. 
Liberals can restrain the anger they 
feel about “the situation,” and keep 
it from flooding into defensive over- 
statement for. or against Maverick 
or Gonzalez. While favoring one or 
the other candidate must often mean 
opposing a friend, the opposition is a 
more limited kind than opposition to 
a political enemy. Liberals most of 
all ought to stop feeling so badly 
about making a choice their two 
prima donnas have forced them to 
make. As the devil is heard to have 
said in “J.B.,” let’s pick up our pop- 
corn and go on. 


Born MEN would make 
good senators. Both have a passion- 
ate kind of eloquence. Both are prov- 
ed liberals. Both know compassion- 
ate feelings and stand up for these 
feelings in their public lives. 

An argument can be advanced for 
Gonzalez that it would be wonderful 


to have a Mexican senator from Tex- 
as. It would. It is not inverted racism 
to think so. 

Gonzalez believes correctly that 
many oppose him because he is a 
Mexican. He wrongfully and unfairly 
accuses the Observer of having said 
he is a good candidate for Mexicans. 
The new editor’s editorial said no 
such, thing. The Observer hardly op- 
posed him in 1958 when he was run- 
ning for Governor. 

He properly repudiates voters who 
support him because he is a Mexican. 
Some, nevertheless, do. Just as many 
East Texas whites vote for whites 
because they are white, and many 
Harlem Negroes vote for Negroes 
because they are Negroes, some Texas 
Mexicans now vote for Gonzalez be- 
cause he is Mexican. Racism of any 
kind from any source for or against 
any candidate ought to be nailed and 
named. Leaving each case to its own 
particulars and each person’s own 
judgment, it is the liberal’s duty to 
resist racism of every kind—capital 
“R” Racism, or racism inverted, per- 
verted, or converted. 

This should mean that we vote for 
the best man in the race, all things 
considered. It is my opinion that 
Maverick is the best man. 

He has shown in this contest so far 
that he can take criticism better than 
Gonzalez. Gonzalez accused Texas 
labor of a “rigged” endorsement of 
Maverick when the vote was so close 
it was in doubt until it happened. 
He is now talking about Texas lib- 
erals with “nostalgic ADA feelings” 
as though Americans for Democratic 
Actions had not fought for him 
fiercely in 1958, which they did. He 
has attacked Maverick in public state- 
ments, even saying Maverick is closer 
to some San Antonio Republican than 
he is to Gonzalez, and once supported 
Jim Hart against Yarborough. (Mav- 
erick endorsed Yarborough in four 
of his five races; if Gonzalez ever did 
so, it was an unnoticed violation of 
his announced and quite defensible 
policy to take no part in other poli- 
ticians’ races.) On the other hand, 
while chafing privately under all this, 
Maverick has kept his peace with 
Gonzalez publicly. To put it plain, 
Gonzalez cracked first. 

Maverick can: put together and de- 
liver a ten or 15-minute speech that 
flows, has form, tension, and balance. 
His short oration before the labor 
caucus, in which he told them he 
was with them on the minimum wage 
and he believed they were with him 
in supporting social revolutions in 
the bursting world, he was with them 
on common situs picketing and he 
believed they were with him for the 
UN, is said to have been a factor 
in the close vote endorsing him. At 
the end he said he and Joe Hill were 
going to walk a picket line from 
Amarillo to Brownsville, from Tex- 
arkana to El Paso. He hoped they 
would come with him, but Joe and 
he were leaving. 











Beaks 











Gonzalez does not give good, brief 
speeches; he gives good, long ones. 
Usually he keeps audiences somewhat 


too long; sometimes he keeps them 
far too long. He spins off various 
themes for thirty minutes to a couple 
of hours with little attenion to organ- 
ization mpression, or form. This 
has basically limited his adaptability 
to TV, on which, in 1958, he wasted 
valuable ne ramblingly thanking 
friends and following tangents, in 
effect warming up. As he does not 
like to read a speech, a written script 
is not ar for him. 

While Gonzalez is well read and 
well informed and has an admirable 
system ‘al values, over a period 
of time he seems to lack an organi- 
zational entration for his pro- 
grams rocedures. He thinks 
nothing iriving 600 or 700 miles 
overnigt one speech; in 1958 he 
would drive from North Texas to 
El Pas pus Christi for speeches 
at each pc One admires such zeal, 
but regre ich waste of energy. 

He ha vays “needed” a manager, 
a harne n a way he is right to 
have 1 take one on. He is 
a one-ma peration in a great poli- 
tical trad this is his charm and 
vitality he rueful truth is, this 
style doe: work in big-state poli- 
tics. N 1 must follow a stop- 
watch schedule, with minimum losses 
of time and energy, because he only 
has a f nths, and every place 
he is indred places he isn’t. 
Maveri v showing that he can 
functior ler such rigorous timings 
and tensi 

Gonzalez’ sense of self seems more 
personal srick’s is personal but 
is als abstract. Both have 
strong-tl ing egos, but Maverick 
seems be able to get a step or 
two further away from himself than 
Gonzalez In the long run this 
may matte 2 great deal. It’s my 
guess that Gonzalez would be a sena- 
tor somewhat like Wayne Morse; 
Maver ild be somewhat like the 
first Lal te or Paul Douglas. 

Tere IS the question 
of winn prefer a candidate less 
principle an another because he 
has a chance of winning is 
expedier when two men are 
equally certified as men of principle, 
as Maverick and Gonzalez are, the 
considera victory is not ex- 
pedien ce it sets aside no prin- 
ciple. | hose who think Maverick 
is the | 1, his better chance 
to win for those who think 
they are ¢ ally good men, the pros- 
pect of ng can fairly give Mav- 
erick the edge. Just as clearly, for 
those v hink Gonzalez is the bet- 
ter ma pporting Maverick as the 
one with the better chance would be 
expedie 

Mavé now been successively 
endorse J. Frank Dobie, Walter P. 
Webb the Observer, Mrs. R. D. 
Randolp! i many Yarborough 
county leaders. He also has two unfair 
advantages: he is an Anglo, and he 
has a which is magic in Texas 
political] th because it’s the name 
of an xas family and because of 
some te sion show. While Gonzalez 
can be a ed a solid vote in the first 
primar uld not expect to make 
as much progress toward a majority 
inar f as Maverick could. For 
instance, Maverick could beat Tower, 
but Gonzalez might not. 


M AVERICK has firmer 


control s emotions, makes better 





speeches better organized, has a 
better to win, and would make 
a greater senator. 

Those who differ work in a good 
cause wl they work for Gonzalez. 
Those on either side who cry and 
call their friends names are hurting 
their own ideals. There’s nothing for 
it: a choice must be made. RD. 
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‘I Speak for Family, Home, 
Mother, and Thumbscrew.’ 


(Witness Against Criminal 
Confessions Bill) 





Rights 


Equal * 
ym women. 


Our Cartoonists View the 59th Legislature 








‘I Appear in Defense of the 
Sanctity of the Banker- 





Pictures From an Institution 
\, 
‘You wa Legislate Safety.’ eeds 3 


Wild-Eyed Liberal 


Depositor Relationship.’ 


Y 


‘You Cannot Tax a Corporation 
—A Corporation Is All of Us.’ 











Neanderthal Science Heads Home 


Fear, the greatest Pied Piper of 
them all, has led away another Texas 
community. This time it is Austin 
and Travis County, hiring for the 
first time a civil defense director. 
For $6,000 a year they obtained the 
earnest services of retired Marine Col. 
William A. Kengla. 

This completes the picture. Now 
every metropolitan area in Texas has 
a full-time civil defense director. In 
addition, the state itself is spending 
$82,708 a year to support its civil 
defense activities, activities which, 
according to Douglas Kyle, adminis- 
trative officer, “are continuously in- 
creasing.” 

What will Col. Kengla do for his 
$6,000 to make the capital of Texas 
safer in the event of thermonuclear 
attack? What are the 14 state civil 
defense workers, headed by James H. 
Garner, doing? 


Sen. STEPHEN YOUNG 
of Ohio recently said on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate, “The wasteful, fan- 
tastically muddled Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, with its satel- 
lites in state and local governments, 
has managed to squander over a bil- 
lion dollars during the past nine 
years.” Can the OCDM show other- 
wise? Can it show safety gained 
through expenditure? Can it deny the 
further statement by Young, that 


“the conditions of modern warfare, 
coupled with the colossal ineptitude 
of the civil defense planners, have 
made civil defense as now operated 
as obsolete as tallow dips, Civil War 
cannonballs, and the gatling gun.” 
The obsolescense of civil defense, 


as presently promoted, is supported 


by both common sense and the state- 
ment of numerous scientists. Any- 
one who has driven in Dallas or 
Houston, or even Austin, at 5 p.m. 
on a weekday must know that there 
is no possible way to achieve mass, 
orderly evacuation of these cities. 

Civil defense officials in Texas, as 
elsewhere, are pushing for more ex- 
tensive building of shelters. Sen. 
Young quotes officials of the National 
Planning Association as estimating 
that a national shelter program would 
cost at least $60,000,000,000 (bil- 
lions). 

And how much good would the 
shelters do? 

Harrison Brown, the outspoken 
geochemist of Cal Tech, recently 
wrote in a booklet received in the 
Observer office: 


“Wrre IT NOT for the 
fact that a substantial fraction of 
our country is, at all times, covered 
with clouds, an enemy could com- 
pletely scorch our earth by exploding 
about 600 ten-megaton bombs, evenly 


spaced, at an altitude of about thirty 
miles. On a clear day forests, grass- 
lands, and crops would ignite or 
wither, as would the flammable struc- 
ture of the cities, towns, and villages. 
All exposed creatures, except those 
living in the water, would perish. A 
substantial fraction of the human be- 
ings who were protected from the 
initial thermal flash would perish in 
the resultant thermal holocaust. Oth- 
ers would perish as the result of such 
secondary effects of the catastrophe 
as lack of food and adequate medical 
care.” 

Brown further estimates that the 
United States and Russia have, to- 
gether, explosive material corres- 
ponding to about 20 tons of TNT for 
every inhabitant of the world. Cer- 
tainly this must already be enough 
for “the job.” 

Still the arms race continues. In 
the twisted face of its threat, Texans 
are not urged by their officials to 
unify and direct their moral force to 
stop it. Instead, they are supplied with 
civil defense directors who advise 
how best to get along with the race: 
lay in food, lay in medical supplies, 
build surface shelters, but best of all, 
dig subterranean shelters. A vast sub- 
terranean shelter is now in the plan- 


‘ning for the capitol area. The best 


advice our civil defense directors 
have to offer is: Dig. 


Tue TRAGIC TRUTH of 
this moment in history is described 
by Brown: 

“The Soviet Union has apparently, 
in the last few years, instituted a 
civilian defense program of substan- 
tial magnitude. It is probable that 
within the next two or three years 
the United States will embark on a 
crash shelter program for a large 
proportion of its citizens and some 
of its industry. Once the shelter pro- 
gram is underway, it will constitute 
a significant retreat from the idea 
of the obsolescence of war. 

“Once the people are convinced 
that they can survive the present 
state of the art of killing, a broad 
and significant new habit pattern will 
have been introduced and accepted, 
one grotesquely different from any 
we have known for thousands of 
years — that, of adjusting ourselves 
to the idea of living in holes. From 
that time onward it will be simple to 
adjust ourselves to living in deeper 
holes. 

“Tens of thousands of years ago 
our Mousterian and Aurignacion an- 
cesters lived in caves. The vast knowl- 
edge which we have accumulated 
during the intervening millennia will 
have brought us full cycle. The epic 
of man’s journey upward into the 
light will have ended.” BS. 
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Sordid Choices in Punishing 


AUSTIN 

As late as 1831 a boy of nine 
years was publicly hanged at 
Chelmsford for setting fire to a 
house at Witham. During the days 
of George II, children under ten 
were often hanged, and, says 
Laurence, ‘‘on one occasion ten 
of them were strung up together, 
@s a warning to men and a spec- 
tacle for the angels.” 

In Great Britain in 1558, to set 
an example for the people, after 
a decapitaiion, “‘ ‘they placed the 
head on a pole of wood.” 


ANGING was an unscientific 

business for hundreds of years. 
The victims were shoved off lad- 
ders and fell only a few feet; 
then their legs were pulled on 
to hasten death. As the principles 
of hanging became known, better 
gallows were built: the. governor 
of one English county gaol 
boasted that his gallows, in 1818, 
could be used for the simultan- 
eous hanging of twelve persons 
“comfortably.”” Even so, there 
were accidents—heads torn off; 
Tropes snapping, requiring repedt 
performances. Once, to satisfy a 
King, dead bodies were hanged. 





Hearings on the bill to 
abolish capital punishment 
will be held Tuesday at 7:30 
p.m. before the House crim- 
inal jurisprudence committee. 





To instruct the folk, bodies were 
commonly left hanging on the 
gallows for some time, and, says 
Laurence: 

“The numerous gibbets through- 
out the country often had the ef- 
fect of terrorising the local in- 
habitants to such an extent that, 
at night at any rate, people would 
go several miles out of their way 
to avoid passing the creaking 
corpse.” Lord Justice Clerk, in 
pronouncing a sentence in 1810 
told the victim, ‘“ . after your 
execution, you shall be hung in 
chains, until the fowls of the 
air pick the flesh off your body, 
and your bones bleach and whit- 
en in the winds of heaven.’’ One 
fellow was so horrified when he 
was measured for his irons, he 
died of fright. 

The American pioneers were 
horrified by the Indians burnings 
at the stake but practiced the 
same punishment against those 
who differed from them in re- 
ligion. 

Blackstone records 160 capital 
offenses in England; the total 
rose to 222 before the reforms be- 
gan. For robbing a rabbit warren, 
cutting down a tree, stealing goods 
worth five shillings or more, or 
harboring an offender against the 
revenue acts, the penalty was 
death. In 1820, 46 persons were 
hanged for forging bank notes, 
some of which later were found 
te be good. Then the reforms be- 


gan, and by 1840 someone pro-| 415 i9¢1 


Posed abolishing capital punish- 
ment and got 90 votes in the 
House of Commons. 


As the race advanced in the 
arts and sciences of humane re- 
venge, electrocution was discov- 
ered. The first time it was tried, 
there was a burning of the flesh; 
in 1893, an electric chair broke 
from the curent, and the con- 
demned man, having fallen for- 
ward semi-conscience, was kept 
unconscious with chloroform and 
morphia until the apparatus was 
repaired. So, however, the hap- 
Py mean was found, and electro- 
cution is now widely accepted in 
the U. S. as the best way to kill 
a man. The business became so 
trouble-free, the warden of Sing 
Sing one time received more than 
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700 applications for the post of 
executioner. 

The executioners, themselves, 
have often been louts and sots. 
Some of them were hanged them- 
selves. The hangman at Exeter 
hanged his own brother. A drunk- 
en hangman at Hereford tried 
to hang the attending parson, and 
almost did. 

As executioners were loathed 
by the people, they were recruited 
sometimes from condemned crim- 
inals whose own executions were 
deferred in return for their kill- 
ing their fellow unfortunates. Der- 
risk, who served under the Earl 
of Essex, was condemned to death 
but pardoned, and hanged 23 
others. 

In the time of Charles II, a 
father and his two sons were con- 





demned to death for horse-steal- 
ing; the judges told them they 
would pardon any one of the 
three who would hang the other 
two. ‘‘What! a father hang his two 
sons?” exclaimed the father. ‘‘Can 
I consent to take away the life I 
gave?” He would not. ‘How 
could I have the world?” asked 
the elder son; “How could I en- 
dure myself, the only one left of 
a family I had destroyed?’’ The 
offer was then extended to the 
younger son, John Crosland, who 
accepted it. He was the hangman 
at Derby until he died of old age. 


FTEN THE CROWDS would 

cheer the deaths of hated fe- 
lons. One executioner, nervous 
about hanging seven men simul- 
taneously, finished his job and, 
“in an access of nervousness, 
stepped forward and bowed deep- 
ly to the crowd.” The spectators 
became critical of the hangman, 
as they might today of bullfight- 
ers; the hangmen became per- 
formers. One hangman, hooted 
for hanging a popular hero, died 
shortly thereafter of mortifica- 
tion. 

William Calcraft apprenticed 
for work by accepting an offer 
of ten shillings a week to flog 
youngsters who had been sen- 
tenced by the magistrates. He was 





hangman of London for 45 years, 
during which time he continued 
the floggings, each one netting 
him half a crown. In private life 
he was said to be a good man, 
fond of pets. 

James Berry was the public 
hangman in London for eight 
years, late in the 19th Century. 
He did away with 200 persons. 
One day he became convinced he 
had hanged an innocent; he had 
a serious nervous breakdown, re- 
signed, became a preacher, and 
strongly opposed capital punish- 
ment. 


In 1664, Pepys recorded, he saw 
12,000 to 14,000 people in the 
street for a London hanging. Lau- 
rence records that “The high and 
titled frequently booked windows 
overlooking the scaffold, as they 
are now booked for Royal pro- 
cessions, and gave elaborate 
breakfasts to their friends after- 
wards.”” During the beheadings 
of the Cato Street conspirators, 
the executioner held forth the 
severed heads by the hair, and the 
crowd responded with hissings and 
hootings. In 1848, Dickens saw 
the execution of the Mannings for 
a murder, and in a famous letter 
to the London Times, he wrote: 

“I came upon the scene at mid- 
night .. . As the night went on, 
screeching and laughing, and 
yelling in strong chorus of pero- 
dies on negro melodies, with sub- 
stitutions of ‘Mrs. Manning’ for 
‘Susannah’ and the like were 
added to these . .. When the day 
dawned, thieves, low prostitutes, 
ruffians and vagabonds of every 
kind, flocked on the ground, with 
every variety of offensive and 
foul behavior . . . When the sun 
rose brightly it gilded thousands 
upon thousands of upturned faces, 
so inexpressibly odious in their 
brutal mirth or callousness that 
a man had cause to feel ashamed 
of the shape he wore.” 


T THE LAST public execution 
in England, in 1868, of one 
Michael Barrett, the London 
Times reported, ‘‘a great cry arose 
from the crowd as the culprit 
fell—a cry which was neither an 
exclamation nor a scream, but it 
partook of the sound of both.” 
Laurence himself does not argue 
for or against capital punishment. 
He does include, in his book, a 
list of the 37 nations and nine 
American states which have abol- 
ished it. And he prints the views 
of the great lawyer of the under- 


dog, Clarence J who said: 
“Everyone who advocates capi- 
tal punishment is really ashamed 
or the practice for which he is 
responsible. . . . That capital pun- 
ishment is horrible and cruel is 
the reason for its existence. That 
men should be taught not to take 
life is the purpose of judicial kill- 
ings. But the spectacle of the siate | 
taking life must tend to cheapen| 
ae <i | 





“It is a question of how you} 
feel, that is all. It is all inside of) 
you. If you love the thought of) 
someone being killed, why, you | 
are for it. If you hate the thought | 
of — being killed, you are | 
against it. 


“They have maimed and | | 
and starved and killed human be- | 
ings since man began penning his | 
fellowman. Why? Because we hate 
him. And what has added to it is| 
that they have done it under the! 


false idea of self-righteousness. . . . | 
“In the end, the question is| 


ings against the brutal feelings. | 
One who likes to see suffering, | 
out of what he thinks is a right-| 
eous indignation, or any other, | 
will hold fast to capital punish-| 


imagination, kindness and under-| 
standing, will hate it and detest | 


it as he hates and detests death.” 
R.D 
Concluded 








Do You Think 


Who Thinks 
Might 
Want 

The Observer? 


Name 


Address 


City 


Send $5 to The Texas Observer, 
504 W. 24, Austin, Texas. 











LEGALS 
NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE FIRM 
WITHOUT CHANGING NAME 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is caret given that Ar- | defe 


thur M. Michael, Jr., doing busi- 
ness as Milam Mill and Manufac- 
turing Co., whose princi: 


promissory note 
the amount of $1,117,06, said note 


plsintitt sieoss that balance due 
on said note is _ .90, 
ndant 


ance after t on 
her to do $0; Piaintitt ailane that 
he expended the sum of $212.30 for 


to the plaintiff in 
follows: 
vendor's lien on 

real property; 


and that 
pay this bal- 


nature of which said suit is as 


Being an action and prayer for 
judgment i in favor of plaintiff and 
endant 


deere daniving the bonds of|, Being 
matrimony heretofore and 


Elizabeth Williams is 


filed in said Court on the 


° 


for decree of | —— said suit is as 


no 
said parties; 





— alleges 


“that. defendant 





| constitutional 


simply one of the humane feel-| 


ment. One who has sympathy,| 


Some Friend | “mn 


and Lewis Williams is defendant 
October, 1960, and the natur 


an action and prays 

judgment in favor of Plaintiff a 
st defendant for decree 

divorce dissolving the bor 


Butler Wants 
Right-to-Work 
In Constitution 


AUSTIN 
Rep. Jerry Butler of Kenedy is 
pushing a proposed constitutional 
amendment that would transfer 


the “right-to-work” laws to the 
constitution 

His amendment provides ‘‘that 
no person shall be denied employ- 
ment on account of membership 
} Or nor membership .in a labor 
union It further states: ‘‘Any 
contract which requires or pre- 
scribes that employees or appli- 
cants for employment in order to 
work for an employer shall or 
shall t be or remain members 
| of a labor union, shall be null and 
void and against public policy.’ 

Butler told the Observer that 
hearings on the proposed amend- 
ment have not been set, but will 
probably be held “sometime in 
the next two weeks.” Although he 


has not polled members of the 
amendments com- 
he believes the measure 
will be reported favorably to the 
ie predict what kind of re- 
the amendment will re- 

the floor? “I have no 
idea this time,’ he said. “I 
pushed it at all. It’s some- 
thing that’s been very contro- 
hink this would be a good 

the people of Texas to 
vhether they'd prefer keep- 
on the books by put- 
the constitution. 


£ tis law 


If I can pass this and it's pre- 
sented to the people and rejected 
it would help the AFL- 
vbolish the right-to-work 
the next legislature,’”’ But- 


Butler said he is ‘‘very much in 
avor f the present laws. “I’m 
S opposed to forced unionism as 
am to yellow-dog contracts,” he 
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Critical View of Quarterly 


Using the eile gee 
stone of Holden Caulfield — 
“What really knocks me out 
is a book that, when you're 
all done reading it, you wish 
the author that wrote it was a 
terrific friend of yours and you 
could call him up on the phone 
whenever you felt like it. That 
doesn’t happen much though.”— 
we can say that the rarity of this 
response is evidenced again in the 
latest issue of the Texas Quarterly, 
the “Autumn 1960” issue, though 
it came out only a few days ago. 

As a matter of fact, we couldn't 
care less about befriending more 
then four or five of the 27 authors 
who contributed to the whole chi- 
chi-bang. For the most part they 
appear to be a dreary, pretentious 
lot. (We didn’t read the fiction 
because we don’t read querterly 
fiction.) 


The most outstanding exception 
to this manifest drabness is Bern- 
ard Weinberg, chairman of the 
Romance languages department 
at the Unversity of Chicago, who 
contributed a piece titled ‘‘Ra- 
belais as an Artist.’’ 


Weinberg, mentioning how Ra- 
belais brings his two characters 
Pantagruel and Panurge together 
in the plot of one work by having 
them meet on the road, says “I 
sometimes think that an episodic 
novel may be defined as one in 
which things happen to people 
walking along roads.” 


ECT. AND NOT only in 
episodic novels, but in fairy 
tales and in yarny poetry, with 
one’s mind jumping immediately 
to Chaucer’s tales for the complete 
example. Things which happen 
“to people walking along roads” — 


there just has never been a better |: 
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definition of make-believe, and 
we thank Weinberg for it. 

Donald Hall we would also be- 
friend. He sets out to convince us 
that while ‘‘Whittier’s poems are 
never quite up to Whittier,”—that 
he wrote too much, was not sub- 
jected to enough criticism, and to 
some extent deserves his fate, not 
being read after the eighth grade 
—he was also one of the freest 
spirits and one of the most sen- 
sitive social barometers of his 
day end rates our fullest atten- 
tion because of it. 

Hall, in selling Whittier, sells 
Hall, with a sense of humor that 


only Weinberg can match. Writes 
Hall: ‘To read Whittier requires 
an effort of the historical imagin- 
ation: we must learn to cope with 
goodness (that is, Whittier’s good- 
ness, his optimism). 


“Times have changed! .. 
Hampton Beach . . . has become 
a row of ugly cottages, hot-dog 
stands, bars, roller-skating rinks, 
and beer halls. It is hard to see 
the ocean for the waxed paper. 
The industries of New England 
ere going the way of the farms, 
but they leave behind them not 
cellar holes but slums. The farm- 
ers are not returning with 
“chemic skill” (as Whittier had 
asked them to return), but their 
great-grandsons drive back in 
their De Sotos to buy tinted post- 
cards from Franconia Notch. And 
the town of Whittier in California, 
named after the poet, has become 
famous as the home of Richard 
Nixon.” 


ARSHALL FISHWICK does a 
good job with “Denmark's 
Double Image,” which should 
probably be called ‘‘Denmark’s 
Schizophrenia,” for the picture 
this Fulbright scholar gives is not 
of two moods or two types but of 
two personalities, one of which 
seems truly a sickness unto death. 
He writes, ‘‘Underneath the sur- 
face gaiety is a monumental bore- 
dom, which has helped give the 
Danes one of the high suicide 
rates of the world. Underneath 
the lighthearted manners is one 
of the shrewdest and most calcu- 
lated economies in the world” 
which is completely socialistic, 
meaning by his later definition, 
that nobody is in need but 85 per- 
cent of the population supports 
15 percent of deadbeats. ‘‘What 
one feels when one comes to have 
friends in a Danish town is not 
noisy abandon but quiet despera- 


tion,” signified partly by the fact 


that 97 percent of the Danes are 
members of the state church but 
only three or four percent attend 
worship. 

A couple of the poets also seem 
worthy of being ‘terrific friends,” 
especially Samuel Hazo with his 
jazzy little 12-liner, “Sideshow,” 
in which he tells of how the gyra- 
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tions of the hootchy-kootchy girl 
“bewltch his watch until he 
stares and stares 
At wreaths she waves and hulas 
to the moon, 

At. hands that weave and then 
unweave the air 
To stir the quiet cobra in his 
skull... .”’ 

and Peter Beagle (‘‘Stable of Dra- 

gons”) with a boldly meade piece 

which we think hits its giant 
stride in the lines: 

“I have embraced dragons in my 
time. 

I have held my mouth on white- 
toothed fire, and been drawn 
Down the whirlpool gullet that 
seared me to wakefulness. 

I have felt claws sunk in my 
back, 

Straining me against silver-dol- 
lar scales, and heard a strange 
heart 

Exploding in my ears like a 
drunken grandfather clock. 

And I have left my seed to care 
for itself 

In a new and bitter cave.” 

But off what pedagogical trash- 


-| heaps came the bulk of this quar- 


terly? The introductory essay, 
“Science and Society’ by Harold 
Cc. Urey, a Nobel Laureate in 
chemistry, in its very opening 
sentence stuns the reader with a 
poleaxe blow of ponderous trite- 
ness: 

“During the years of this cen- 
tury, and particularly since the 
end of World War II, it has be- 
come evident to the people of 
civilized countries: that the prac- 
tical applications of scientific 
knowledge are of immense im- 
portance to our modern society.” 


REY NEVER climbs above this 
level of complexity. Later he 
tells us, ‘“‘The methods of making 
war have changed greatly in these 
sixty years,” and as a final insult 
he says: ‘‘We must face our social, 
Philosophical and governmental 
problems in each age. They pre- 
sent a great challenge to us, and 
surely we will solve our problems 
again in this scientific age.” 


The next essay is ‘“Sputnik’s 
Moral Challenge’* by Robert 
Hartman, who right off alerts us 
to the freshness of his thinking 
with the statement: ‘‘Sputnik pre- 
sents to humanity the greatest 
and final challenge’in its history: 
either to match technical knowl- 
edge by moral knowledge or to 
go down in one last holocaust.” 

But Hartman is working this 
dead horse in tandem. It’s mate 
is delineated in this sentence: 
“What is left to do is. . . create 
a science of ethics as precise and 
universal as the science of phy- 
sics.” That’s too deep for you? 
Well, later Hartman will help you 
with the reminder “that there are 
two entirely different kinds of 
knowledge, material knowledge 
and moral knowledge, and that up 
to this day we have developed the 
former and neglected the latter.” 


Hartman fears you are still be- 
fuddled: 

‘Materialism as thick as smog 
now blankets our spirit: just look 
at any Sunday paper or listen to 
an hour’s radio broadcast. It al- 
lows us to come up for breath 
once a week, perhaps, between 
eleven and twelve on Sunday or, 
occasionally, on vacation when 
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we happen to see a sunset or hear 
the birds twittering in the trees— 
only to delve back again headlong 
into the jungle of things and let 
God and His world pass by. We 
are, you might say, dead al- 
ready.” 

If that doesn’t offend you, you 
are dead already. 

Moving past Ray K. Linsley’s 
“Hydraulic Engineering: Past, 
Present, and Future,’’ which can 
be summarized thus: ‘“‘We have a 
water problem and we'll have to 
do something about it’; moving 
past Alfred Schild’s ‘‘Time,” 
which deals with the idea that 
there is no one universal time 
rate, and which we didn’t under- 
stand after two pages but which 
we would like to understand; we 
come to another sample of the 
unique banality that permeates 
this issue of the Texas Quarterly. 
This is Charles H. Lange’s ‘‘Forces 
of Change and Tradition at Co- 
chiti Pueblo, New Mexico.” 


He writes: “In studying cultural 
dynamics anthropologists have 
long recognized the phenomenon 
of universal and constant culture 
change. At the same time, they 
caution that culture change can 
be understood only by consider- 
ing the counterbalancing phenom- 
enon of culture stability. Research 
has demonstrated, however, that, 
of the two, change is the dominant 
factor over the long-range con- 
tinuum of any given culture.” 

That’s the way some sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists write. 
What Lange means is: “Cultures 
are affected by both change and 
stability, but more by the former 
than the latter.” The trouble is, 
from the anthropologist’s position, 
if you clear up what he was get- 
ting at, you find he wasn’t getting 
at much’ of anything that you 
didn’t know already. 


T IS A VERY, very puzzling 

thing—and certainly worthy of 
a scholarly paper—this business 
of why the Cochitis’ way of life 
has changed so radically in recent 
years. But Lange is on to a good 
clue: Rural Electrification. He 
writes, and we regret to say, he 
writes it in all seriousness: ‘“The 
cumulative effects of radio and 
television programs and advertis- 
ing, with ideas and concepts ac- 
quired both consciously and un- 
consciously, have been tremen- 
dous.” 

Skipping Reginald Burbank’s 
“Medicine and the Progress of 
Civilization,’’ which is on the 
level of a Barnes and Nobel Col- 
lege Outline survey of the history 
of medicine, we come to Edward 
Larocque Tinker’s ‘‘Florencio Mo- 
lina Campos: Graphic Historian of 
an Era That Has Passed.” 

Could it be that the University 
of Texas is interested in Campos, 
who was a kind of primitive Walt 
Disney and got his ‘‘fame” as a 
calendar illustrator, because it 
has acquired a batch of his ma- 
terial and now they want you to 
think they have something valu- 
able? It may be valuable, but only 
in the way that a Mickey Mouse 
Big Little Book is valuable—illus- 
trating the Gresham’s Law of life, 
that bad work often forces out 
the good. 

We learn from this article one 
way bad art is perpetuated. Tink- 
er writes: ‘‘The owners of the Al- 
pargatas Company (from whom 
Campos did most of his calendar 
work) were not slow to realize 
what a gold mine they had in the 
two hundred originals they had 
bought throughout the years, and 
so they packed them in stout steel 
cases, carefully sealed, and buried 
them in a secret place where they 
would be safe from theft or revo- 
lution. These they expect to ex- 
hume in 1980 and reissue in cal- 
endar form, for by that time, an- 
other generation will have grown 
up to which these paintings will 





Supreme Being but later taught 
something that sounded athe- 
istic, they could be prosecuted 
for perjury. 


Such is the import of the bill 
which Rep. W. T. Oliver of Port 
Neches has drafted, partly on pa- 
per, partly still in his mind only. 
It is similar to a bill introduced 
in 1959 which failed to reach the 
floor. 


It is the kind of ticklish legisla- 
tion that is seldom given good 
odds for survival, but at last count 
Oliver had 23 co-signers. 


“I've had a number of parents 
come to me and tell me they were 
worried about the atheistic teach- 
ing their children were getting in 
school. ‘Their complaints moti- 
vated this bill,” Oliver told the 
Observer. “‘Under this bill, if a 
teacher swears he believes in a 
Supreme Being but then he teach- 
es atheism, he can be thrown out. 


Oliver was asked if he was sure 
the bill covered actions subse- 
quent to the oath of belief, and 
Oliver said he was, but he offered 
to check with Rep. W. T. Dungan 
of McKinney, one of the bill's 
signers. 


No, “said Dungan, the bill cov- 
ered only the requirement for 
the swearing of belief in a Su- 
preme Being, not actions after 
the swearing. 


“All right,” said Oliver, “then 
we'll add an amendment making 
it perjury to teach atheism after 
swearing belief in God.” 


Oliver was asked how they 
would prosecute an offending 
teacher. ‘‘Well, say five boys in a 
history class feel their teacher is 
teaching atheism,” said Oliver. 
“All right, they'll take their 
charges to the college president, 
or the board of trustees, and 
Pe 

“Then I suppose they can take 
it to court, or something,” said 
Dungan. 

“We'll work out the mechanics 
in another amendment,” said Dun- 
gan. 


The bill states that Texas has 
a right to ask its teachers to swear 
their belief in a Supreme Being 
because ‘‘the Constitution of the 
State of Texas invokes the bless- 
ings of Almighty God” and be- 
cause there are ‘‘four specific ref- 
erences to the dependence of our 
nation on Almighty God... in- 
cluded in the United States Dec- 
laration of Independence.” 

The bill says ‘‘no religious test 
shall ever be required” of a teach- 
er — “‘provided he acknowledges 
the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing.” B.S. 





be new and fresh.” 

In short, the fate of the Autumn 
Quarterly reader often resembles 
that of the maid who, John Aubrey 
tells us, ‘“‘cryed in the extaséy, 
Swisser Swatter Swisser Swat 

B.S. 
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